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Lincoln : Master  of  Men* 

By  E.  Walter  Sikes, 

Professor  of  History  in  Wake  Forest  College 

A new  book  on  Lincoln  is  always  welcome,  especially  so  at 
a time  when  there  is  a national  movement  on  foot  to  purchase 
the  old  Lincoln  home  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Alonzo  Rothschild 
contributes  to  the  ever-increasing  literature  about  Lincoln  an 
illuminating  study  of  one  phase  of  his  many-sided  character, 
namely,  his  mastery  of  men.  It  thus  differs  from  a biogTa- 
phy  of  the  man  in  laying  consistent  emphasis  on  this  one 
point.  It  is,  as  the  sub-title  indicates,  more  than  the  study 
of  any  one  man;  we  have  a study  in  character — one  of  the 
best  illustrations  in  all  history  of  the  way  in  which  a gTeat 
man,  by  patience,  energy,  good  sense  and  tact,  may  win 
dominion  over  the  hearts  of  men.  The  author  shows  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  Lincoln  and  his  times,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  style  is  admirable  for  its  picturesqueness  and  real 
dramatic  power. 

Did  ever  man  master  more  men  and  more  various  types 
than  did  Lincoln?  Korman  Hapgood  calls  him  the  “Man  of 
the  People,”  but  he  was  more  than  that.  It  was  in  tlie  trying 
times  of  war  that  Lincoln  showed  the  real  mastership.  But 
this  quality  was  always  in  him.  The  rough  frontier  life 
early  developed  it  as  it  had  developed  it  in  many  others. 
Frontier  life  has  ever  nurtured  self-reliance  and  the  homely 
virtues  that  win  the  respect  of  the  world.  Washington  had 
it  early,  as  the  many  stories  in  Weems’s  “Life  of  Washing- 
ton” show.  Mr.  Rothschild  has  zealously  gathered  and 
massed  many  such  stories.  Lincoln  Avas  the  A^eritahle  “Sam- 
son of  the  Backwoods,”  and  prided  himself  on  his  physical 
strength.  One  of  the  first  books  that  ever  came  into  Lincoln’s 
possession  Avas  Weems’s  “Washington,”  and  its  impossible 
hero.  But  there  are  no  impossihilities  in  a boy’s  vision,  and 
this  old  hook  fired  the  hoy  with  the  desire  to  excel  his  fellows. 
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One  friend  of  these  early  days  declares  that  he  could  ‘^strike 
with  a maul  a heavier  blow  and  could  sink  an  axe  deeper 
into  wood”  than  any  man  he  ever  saw.  His  cousin  Dennis 
said : “^My,  how  he  would  chop ! If  you  heard  him  fellin’ 
trees  in  a clearin’  you  would  say  there  were  three  men  at 
work,  by  the  way  the  trees  fell.” 

This  very  strength  and  agility  gave  Lincoln  his  first  leader- 
ship among  the  boys  in  the  Pigeon  River  region.  Those  long 
legs  and  arms  gave  him  pre-eminence  in  the  wrestling  bouts 
and  in  the  fisticuffs  that  were  the  common  features  of  all 
frontier  gatherings.  Lincoln  took  great  pride  in  these  feats 
of  his  early  days,  and  even  after  the  ballots  of  a nation  had 
crowned  him  leader  he  often  spoke  of  these  simple  “chaplets 
of  wild  olive.” 

Lincoln  always  noticed  the  size  of  men.  When  he  met  a 
little  “strong  man”  at  a state  fair,  he  remarked  to  him,  “Why 
T could  lick  salt  off  the  top  of  your  hat.”  He  was  a great 
admirer  of  Alexander  IT.  Stephens,  but  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve his  stature.  When  they  met  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference,  Stephens  had  protected  his  frail  body  with  a 
profusion  of  overcoats.  When  he  had  taken  them  all  off,  Lin- 
coln remarked  to  Seward,  “That  is  the  largest  shucking  for  so 
small  a nubbin  that  I ever  saw.”  Even  when  he  was  in  the 
White  House  many  callers  testify  that  they  had  to  measure 
heights  with  him.  He  said,  “Sumner  declined  to  stand  up 
with  me — back  to  back — and  made  a fine  speech  about  this 
being  a time  for  uniting  our  fronts  against  the  enemy,  and 
not  our  backs.”  There  was  need  for  all  this  strength  of  Lin- 
coln’s, for  the  days  of  war  taxed  it  to  its  full  extent. 

With  this  physical  superiority  it  was  easier  for  him  to  gain 
the  intellectual  leadership  in  the  western  country.  He  had 
his  share  of  love,  war  and  politics  in  this  frontier  life.  He 
led  his  neighborhood  companions  to  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
While  there  was  no  fighting  against  the  Indians,  he  gained 
some  notoriety  and  learned  how  to  manage  a company  of  men. 
He  knew  no  tactics ; the  men  were  not  accustomed  to  obey, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  canipaigm  he  had  them  under  good 
control.  They  respected  the  man  hut  not  the  officer.  In  this 
same  campaign,  at  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  was  the  best  scout 
and  led  the  scouting  parties. 
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In  early  games  of  politics  Lincoln  showed  his  power  as  a 
stump  speaker.  In  his  county,  the  Jacksonian  Democrats 
were  in  the  majority,  but  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Henry  Clay 
Whigs.  In  one  of  these  early  canvasses  he  was  pitted  against 
an  accomplished  lawyer  who  had  recently  deserted  the  Whig 
party.  This  practised  debater  made  terrible  onslaughts  on 
the  Whig  party  and  sought  to  overwhelm  the  young  man  with 
ridicule.  It  happened  as  Lincoln  rode  into  town  he  observed 
the  pretentious  new  house  of  the  speaker  with  its  lightning 
rods — the  only  ones  in  the  county.  In  his  reply  Lincoln  said, 
“I  desire  to  live,  and  I desire  place  and  distinction,  but  I 
would  rather  die  now  than,  like  the  gentleman,  live  to  see  the 
day  that  I would  change  my  politics  for  an  office  worth  three 
thousand  dollars  a year,  and  tlien  feel  compelled  to  erect  a 
lightning  rod  to  protect  a guilty  conscience  from  an  offended 
God.”  The  rods  had  drawn  the  lightning  and  his  opponent 
went  down  to  rise  no  more. 

Lincoln’s  first  great  struggle,  the  struggle  that  brought  him 
before  the  nation,  was  the  joint  discussion  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  in  1858.  These  men  had  come  into  Illinois  and 
started  life  together — one  threw  his  career  with  the  Whigs, 
tlie  other  with  the  Democrats.  In  the  early  thirties  they  had 
been  in  the  legislature  together.  For  twenty-five  years  they 
liad  been  rivals,  but  the  career  of  Douglas  far  outshone  Lin- 
coln’s. All  that  Lincoln  could  show  was  four  terms  in  the 
legislature  and  one  in  congress.  On  the  other  hand  Douglas 
had  held  many  important  state  offices  and  had  passed  on  to 
congress  and  then  to  the  United  States  senate,  where  he  was 
the  Democratic  leader.  These  young  men  were  rivals  in  Illi- 
nois during  the  famous  “hard-cider  campaig-n.”  In  these 
days  Lincoln  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  the 
platform  with  Douglas.  Their  next  rivalry  came  in  love — 
not  in  politics.  In  this  contest  Lincoln  won. 

Lincoln  regarded  Douglas’s  rise  to  eminence  with  keen 
disappointment.  He  pretended  to  care  little  for  politics,  but 
he  could  not  keep  his  eye  off  Douglas.  The  Whig  cause  was 
hopeless  and  Lincoln  was  jealous  of  Douglas,  but  higher 
and  higher  rose  the  star  of  the  latter.  In  these  days  the  road 
to  the  Wliite  House  wound  througli  the  South.  Douglas 
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was  playing  for  this  prize.  Compromise  after  compromise 
followed  on  the  slavery  question.  Whenever  Douglas  would 
return  to  Illinois  to  defend  his  position,  Lincoln  was  put  up 
to  answer  him.  In  one  of  these  contests  Douglas  said  pri- 
vately to  Lincoln : “You  understand  this  question  of  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  the  territories  better  than  all  the  opposition  in 
the  United  States  senate.  I cannot  make  anything  by  debat- 
ing it  with  you ; you,  Lincoln,  have,  here  and  at  Springfield, 
given  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  opposition  in  the  senate 
combined.” 

In  1858  Douglas  was  renominated  for  the  senate.  The 
new  Eepublican  party  declared  itself  for  Lincoln.  Then 
followed  the  greatest  debate  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Douglas  knew  Lincoln  and  did  not  wish  a joint  debate.  It 
' was  true  as  he  said,  “Lincoln  is  unkno'wn  and  can  gain 
much.  Should  I win,  I shall  gain  hut  little.  I do  not  want 
to  go  into  a debate  Avith  Abe.” 

Douglas,  at  this  time,  knew  and  appreciated  Lincoln  more 
fully  than  did  any  other  man  in  America.  However,  the 
great  debate  came  off.  Enthusiasm  was  on  the  side  of  Doug- 
las. The  railroads  gaA'e  him  special  cars.  George  B. 
McClellan  gave  his  private  car  to  Douglas  while  Lincoln 
often  AATnt  on  the  freight.  This  debate  cost  Douglas  the 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  Lincoln  so  cornered  him  on 
the  slaA^ery  question  that  the  Southern  Democrats  repudiated 
him  as  their  leader.  When  the  Democratic  convention  met 
at  Charleston  it  refused  to  nominate  Douglas.  The  party 
split.  The  northern  Aving  nominated  him,  but  the  southern 
Aving  chose  Breckenridge  while  the  neAV  Eepublican  party 
chose  Douglas’s  rival.  Lincoln  did  not  campaign  in  1860. 
Douglas  did,  but  it  was  all  in  A^ain.  Lincoln’s  star,  though 
slow  in  rising,  had  eclipsed  that  of  Douglas. 

When  Lincoln  stepped  upon  the  platform  to  read  his 
first  inaugural  he  aaus  dressed  in  fine  clothes  and  carried  a 
neAV  silk  hat.  Embarrassed  as  to  where  to  place  the  precious 
hat,  Douglas  stepped  forAvard  to  the  rescue  and  held  the  hat 
while  his  rival  took  the  oath  of  office  and  delivered  his  inau- 
gural. It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Eothschild  is 
unfair  to  Douglas  and  makes  him  too  much  of  a charlatan. 
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Throughout  the  book  there  is,  perhaps,  a tendency  to  dwarf 
the  proportions  of  other  men. 

Lincoln’s  nomination  for  the  presidency  was  unexpected. 
In  some  respects  it  was  the  appearance  of  a “dark  horse.” 
Lincoln  was  no  national  leader.  He  was  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  Illinois,  but  not  elsewhere.  His  views  were  not  the 
views  of  the  active  element  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
no  emancipator ; he  had  never  expressed  any  love  for  the 
negro.  He  had  urged  Illinois  to  enforce  the  fugitive  slave 
law  till  Wendell  Phillips  called  him  the  “slave-hound  of 
Illinois.”  He  declared : “I  have  no  purpose — directly  or 
indirectly — to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
states  where  it  exists.  I believe  I have  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so.  I have  no  purpose  to  introduce  equality,  political  or 
social.  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the 
race  to  which  I belong  having  the  superior  position.  Wrong 
as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where 
it  is  because  that  much  is  due  to  necessity.”  He  wrote 
Stephens  on  the  eve  of  his  inauguration,  “The  South  is  in 
no  more  danger  in  respect  to  slavery  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Washington.”  These  were  no  radical  views.  What  he 
contended  for  was  that  congress  shovdd  not  permit  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  territories. 

There  were  other  men  more  conspicuous  in  party  coun- 
cils. There  were  others  with  national  reputation.  Among 
these  was  the  senator  from  Hew  York — William  Henry 
Seward — -who  was  the  natural  standard-bearer  of  the  new 
Republican  party  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  organize. 
He  had  made  radical  utterances  on  the  slavery  question ; he 
foreshadowed  “the  irrepressible  conflict”  and  declared  that 
there  was  “a  higher  law  than  the  constitution ;”  he  was  part- 
ner of  Thurlow  Weed  who  had  organized  at  Albany  the  most 
vicious  lobby  of  the  day.  On  the  first  ballot  he  received 
173  votes,  but  the  third  ballot  determined  the  choice  and 
that  choice  was  Lincoln.  The  followers  of  Seward  were 
indignant.  They  declared  that  it  Avas  the  “triumifii  of  un- 
objectionable mediocrity,”  that  the  most  eminent  leader  of 
the  party  had  been  sacrificed,  in  the  language  of  Webster 
twelve  years  before,  to  the  “sagacious,  wise,  far-seeing  doc- 
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trine  of  availability.”  Lincoln  liiinself  had  thought  that 
Seward  would  he  chosen  and  told  his  friends  that  there  was  no 
use  talking  to  him  about  the  presidency  whilst  there  were 
such  men  as  Seward,  Chase  and  others ; that  everybody  knew 
them,  while  nobody,  scarcely,  outside  of  Illinois,  knew  him. 
Lincoln  had  once  described  himself  as  “something  of  a 
Seward  Whig.”  On  the  very  day  of  his  nomination  Lin- 
coln determined  that  if  he  were  elected  Seward  should  be 
given  the  first  portfolio  in  the  cabinet,  as  he  was  the  “gen- 
erally recognized  leader  of  the  party.”  When  elected  Seward 
received  the  offer  and  accepted  with  many  misgivings.  From 
Lincoln’s  election  to  his  inauguration  wei’e  trying  days.  The 
Southern  States  were  seceding;  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion did  nothing.  Seward  in  the  senate  was  the  voice  of  the 
incoming  administration.  He  did  all  he  could  to  hold  things 
together  during  these  uncertain  days.  Lincoln  determined 
to  have  a mixed  cabinet;  to  form  it  from  men  of  both  the 
old  parties.  He  determined  to  appoint  Chase,  Cameron, 
Blair  and  Welles,  formerly  Hemocrats,  and  Seward,  Bates 
and  Smith,  formerly  Whigs.  Seward’s  friends  did  not  Avant 
Chase  in  the  cabinet,  for  Chase’s  friends  had  nominated  Lin- 
coln. 

After  much  bickering  and  refusing  Seward  finally  en- 
tered the  cabinet.  Seward  felt  and  the  party  felt  that  he 
was  to  be  the  leader  of  the  administration,  as  Webster  had 
been  in  the  Taylor  cabinet.  They  all  thought  Lincoln  a 
Aveak,  mediocre  man.  On  the  day  that  Seward  accepted  he 
Avrote  his  Avife,  “I  have  advised  Mr.  L.  that  I Avill  not  de- 
cline. It  is  inevitable.  I Avill  try  to  saA'e  freedom  and  my 
country.”  Later  he  Avrote,  “I  am  the  only  hopeful,  calm, 
conciliatory  person  here.”  SeAvard  Avas  sure  that  he  Avas 
to  be  the  Wolsey  of  the  administration  and  carry  “law  in 
his  Amice  and  honor  in  his  hand.”  He  busied  himself  in 
all  the  departments.  He  Avas  tireless  in  his  suggestions  to 
the  president,  “this  simple  provincial  statesman  from  the 
hackAvoods.”  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  the  aspirations  of  SeAvard 
and  Avatched  him  calmly  as  in  the  old  days  he  eyed  his  oppo- 
nent in  a wrestling  match.  He  Avas  taking  the  measure  of 
the  man  Avhose  place  common  report  said  he  had.  Whether 
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or  not  Seward  was  to  rule  the  president  was  brought  to  a 
decision  in  a way  that  settled  matters  once  for  all.  Seward 
wrote  out  on  April  1 “Some  Thoughts  for  the  Consideration 
of  the  President.”  These  “Thoughts”  outlined  a plan  for 
the  president  and  indirectly  advised  that  the  policy  be  left  to 
him.  In  reply  Lincoln  wrote,  “I  remark  that  if  this  must  be 
done,  I must  do  it.”  Lincoln  quietly  folded  the  “Thoughts” 
away  in  his  desk  and  never  mentioned  them  to  anyone — not 
even  to  Seward.  Thus  ended  Seward’s  dream  of  domination. 
Lie  had  met  his  master,  and  that  master  had  in  his  possession 
the  paper  that  could  he  his  undoing.  From  that  day  onward 
Seward  served  Lincoln  with  unfeigned  devotion  and  faithfid- 
ness.  He  wrote  his  wife,  “Executive  skill  and  vigor  are 
rare  qualities.  The  president  is  the  best  of  us.”  Time  and 
again  Seward  chafed  on  the  bit,  hut  he  never  kicked  out. 
Lincoln  let  him  have  his  way  in  many  things,  hut  the  mas- 
tery was  with  Lincoln  and  Seward  knew  it.  Seward  re- 
nounced all  aspirations  for  himself  and  dedicated  himself 
to  Lincoln  without  reserve. 

The  indispensable  man  to  Lincoln’s  administration,  Mr. 
Rothschild  says,  was  Salmon  P.  Chase.  He  had  been  an 
Abolitionist,  had  allied  himself  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  then  with  the  Free-soilers,  or  with  any  party  that  would 
take  up  the  question  of  slavery.  He  took  high  rank  in  the 
new  Republican  party  and  was  one  of  the  candidates  for 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1860.  He  was  the  opposite 
of  Lincoln  in  many  respect.  He  was  a scholar,  perfect  in 
his  manners,  the  Chesterfield  of  the  cabinet,  and  could  not 
endure  Lincoln’s  coarse  jokes  and  rough  humor.  He  was  a 
strong  man  and  had  a strong  following.  Lincoln  determined 
to  have  him  in  his  cabinet  if  he  had  Seward.  Chase  had 
abundant  conceit  and  self-esteem.  He  did  not  like  a sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  cabinet.  He  felt  that  he  was  as  good 
as  Seward.  After  some  persuasion  he  agreed  to  become 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  a very  responsible  and  important 
place.  Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  finances.  He  once  defined 
wealth  as  “the  superfluity  of  the  things  we  don’t  need.” 
^^Tlen  bankers  came  to  see  him  he  always  referred  them  to 
Chase.  Chase,  like  Seward,  thought  he  was  a stronger  man 
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than  Lincoln.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  war  was  not  being  waged  wisely  and  that  he  could  im- 
prove matters.  All  through  his  cabinet  career  Chase  had  an 
animus  toward  the  president.  He  never  forgave  him  for 
obtaining  the  nomination  in  the  Chicago  convention.  He 
could  never  understand  why  this  provincial  backwoodsman 
should  insist  on  running  the  administration  while  he,  with  all 
his  ability  and  learning,  was  made  only  the  head  of  a depart- 
ment. Chase  was  a masterful  man  who  had  met  his  master, 
but  woiild  not  or  could  not  see  it.  Seward  learned  Lincoln 
quickly.  Chase  never  did,  and  there  were  many  others  who 
did  not.  Chase  thought  Lincoln  a ‘^man  irresolute,  but  of 
honest  intentions;  uncertain  of  himself,  and  in  many  things 
ready  to  lean  too  much  on  others.”  From  the  beginning 
Chase,  though  a member  of  the  president’s  political  family, 
disparaged  the  administration.  Lincoln  was  not  Chase’s  ideal 
of  a man.  Chase  was  very  serioiis  and  reverent,  while 
Lincoln’s  bump  of  reverence  was  very  small.  Chase  once 
told  with  positive  disgust  how  the  president  interrupted  a 
cabinet  meeting  to  let  his  old  friend  Orlando  Kellogg  come 
in  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  stuttering  justice.  Chase 
in  his  diary  tells  how  Lincoln  disfigured  the  most  important 
cabinet  meeting  during  the  administration — the  one  concern- 
ing the  Emancipation  Proclamation— by  reading  from  Arte- 
mus  Ward  the  “High-handed  Outrage  of  Htica.” 

But  Lincoln  knew  Chase  and  would  not  let  him  go.  Chase 
wanted  to  disrupt  the  cabinet.  He  managed  to  turn  the  lead- 
ing Kepublicans  against  Seward.  He  wanted  to  oust  Seward 
so  that  his  influence,  as  he  thought,  might  be  dominant,  but 
Lincoln  wanted  them  both.  Time  and  again  Chase  threatened 
to  resign  and  did  many  times,  but  Lincoln  prevailed  on  him 
to  continue.  Finally  Chase  began  to  work  for  the  nomination 
as  successor  of  Lincoln.  He  had  expected  the  nomination  in 
1856  and  in  1860.  How,  he  was  seeking  to  siipplant  Lincoln 
while  still  a member  of  his  cabinet.  This  made  Lincoln’s 
friends  indignant.  They  appealed  to  Lincoln  to  dismiss  him, 
but  they  met  with  refusal. 

In  reply  to  his  friends,  Lincoln  said:  “Ho,  gentlemen,  the 
times  are  too  grave  and  perilous  for  ambitious  schemes  and 
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personal  rivalries.  I need  the  aid  of  all  these  men.  If  we 
succeed  there  will  he  glory  enough  for  all.” 

Of  Chase  he  said : “Of  all  the  great  men  I have  ever  known 
Chase  is  equal  to  about  one  and  a half  of  the  best  of  them. 
Mr.  Chase  makes  a good  secretary  and  I shall  keep  him  where 
he  is.  I hope  we  may  never  have  a worse  man.”  But  the 
“homely,  honest,  ungainly  Abe,”  as  Professor  Gray  called 
him,  was  politician  enough  to  know  that  he  could  easily  get 
rid  of  Chase’s  presidential  boom,  which  he  did  in  due  season. 

Chase  disliked  any  interference  by  the  president  in  the 
treasury  appointments.  He  did  not  regard  the  fact  that 
appointments  had  to  be  made  with  some  regard  to  their  politi- 
cal effect.  In  collisions  of  this  kind  Chase  would  resign,  but 
Lincoln  would  bring  him  back  or  positively  refuse  to  accept 
his  resignation.  But  in  1864  Lincoln  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion, much  to  the  surprise  of  Chase.  Lincoln  said,  “Chase 
is  a very  able  man.  He  is  a very  ambitious  man  and  I think 
on  the  presidency  a little  insane.”  Lincoln  showed  that  he 
could  subdue  any  personal  animosity  by  appointing  Chase  to 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  a few  months  later.  When  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  for  the  second  time.  Chase  was  the  justice 
who  administered  the  oath. 

But  of  all  the  strange  characters  that  ever  Lincoln  met  or 
tried  to  tame  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  the  most  unique.  Hone 
hut  a Lincoln  ever  would  have  brought  Stanton  into  his 
family.  Stanton  had  always  spoken  harshly  of  him ; had 
ridiculed  him  before  the  war  and  had  no  confidence  in  his 
ability  when  he  became  president.  He  had  always  been  a 
Democrat,  but  fought  secession  bitterly.  He  was  a harsh, 
bitter,  acrid  man.  He  and  Lincoln  had  met  once  before  in 
a lawsuit  on  the  same  side  and  Stanton  described  Lincoln  as 
a “long,  lank  creature  from  Illinois,  wearing  a dirty  linen 
duster  for  a coat,  on  the  back  of  which  the  perspiration  had 
splotched  wide  stains  that  resembled  a map  of  the  continent. 
The  affair  chagrined  Lincoln  and  he  remarked,  “I  have  never 
been  so  brutally  treated  as  by  that  man  Stanton.”  Even  after 
Lincoln  became  president  Stanton  alluded  to  him  as  the 
“original  guerilla.”  Yet,  Lincoln  brushed  all  these  things 
aside  and  in  January,  1862,  appointed  him  secretary  of  war. 


Lincoln:  Master  of  Men. 
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Buchanan  had  called  Stanton  to  his  cabinet  in  1860.  Stanton 
thought  that  Lincoln  called  him  for  the  same  purpose — to 
keep  it  from  falling  to  pieces.  In  Stanton’s  makeup  there 
was  no  grace  of  manner,  little  kindness  of  heart,  no  forbear- 
ance or  mercy,  and  little  that  was  lovely.  He  was  a huge, 
rough  giant,  bent  on  his  own  way ; obstinate,  full  of  personal 
prejudice  and  intolerance.  To  control  this  untamed  lion 
would  take  a master  of  men,  and  yet  Lincoln  undertook  the 
task.  Of  him  Lincoln  said,  “1  have  faith  in  affirmative  men 
like  these.  They  stand  between  a nation  and  perdition.” 
Stanton  had  no  tact,  hut  Lincoln  had  tact  enough  for  both  of 
them.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  prove  by  competent  testimony 
that  Stanton  ruled  Lincoln.  Many  and  many  a time  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  obey  the  president’s  orders.  On  one  occa- 
sion Lincoln  said  to  a friend,  “You  must  know  I have  very 
little  influence  with  this  administration.  You  must  see  Stan- 
ton.” Stanton  insulted  congressmen  and  bullied  applicants 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  an  applicant  came  with  an  order 
direct  from  the  president,  said  that  “if  the  president  signed 
that  order  he  was  a damned  fool.”  lYlien  the  remark  was 
reported  to  Lincoln,  he  only  said,  “If  Stanton  said  I was  a 
damned  fool,  then  I must  be  one ; for  he  is  nearly  always 
right,  and  generally  says  what  he  means.” 

When  asked  why  he  did  not  put  Stanton  out,  he  said  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  another  to  fill  his  place.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  things,  Lincoln  ruled  Stanton.  He  said  the 
way  to  manage  him  was  to  “let  him  jump  awhile.”  Lincoln 
used  Stanton  to  do  things  he  could  not  well  do  himself.  Stan- 
ton found  out  that  he  was  over-matched  on  one  occasion  when 
he  refused  to  do  what  the  president  wanted  done.  Then  the 
president,  eyeing  Stanton  fixedly,  calmly  said,  “Mr.  Secre- 
tary, it  will  have  to  be  done.”  These  conflicts  were  not  on 
general  policies,  but  matters  of  detail.  Lincoln  needed  Stan- 
ton and  would  not  let  him  go.  When  urged  to  appoint  him 
to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  he  said,  “If  you  will  find  me 
another  secretary  of  war  like  him,  I will  gladly  appoint  him.” 
This  fierce  old  Teuton  came  to  regard  his  master  with  feel- 
ings of  affection.  Of  the  group  who  stood  around  his  dying 
bed  the  grief  of  none  was  keener  than  of  this  iron  minister  of 
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war.  As  his  soul  passed  away,  the  grim-visaged  son  of  Mars 
said,  “There  lies  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world  has 
ever  seen.” 

And  what  was  the  secret  of  Lincoln’s  wonderful  power 
over  men?  How  was  it  that  he  could  use  men  of  various 
types  and  lead  not  the  backwoodsmen  only,  but  the  learned 
and  the  wise  ? Among  Lincoln’s  qualities  were  these.  He 
was  sincere.  He  kept  his  vision  unclouded.  He  did  not  want 
to  justify  his  case  only.  He  wanted  to  see  the  truth.  He 
could  not  argue  for  the  side  he  believed  to  be  wrong.  He  was 
religious  in  the  sense  that  his  conscience  was  his  master  and 
he  served  his  country  with  devotion.  Self  he  submerged. 
He  had  convictions  of  his  o’wn  and  he  dared  stand  by  them. 
The  lesser  end  he  surrendered  that  he  might  gain  the  gTeater. 
With  a mental  machinery  like  this,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  as  the  new  problems  multiplied  his  mind  became  clearer, 
his  heart  purer,  and  bis  hand  steadier.  Ho  man  with  passion 
and  hatred  could  have  gone  through  the  four  years  of  bitter 
strife  and  been  the  great  captain  he  was.  He  did  the  four 
things  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke  says  a man  “must  learn  to  do  if 
he  would  make  his  record  true,”  namely: 

“To  think  without  confusion  clearly, 

To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely, 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely, 

To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely.” 


